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THE SOOTY TAPOA. 


[The Sooty Tapoa (Pha.angista fuliginesa).] 


Tue Marsupial animals, which constitute a group differ- 
ing in many important points of organization from the 
ordinary Mammalia, are divided between the American 
continent and the vast regions of Australia, including the 
Celebes and Molucca Islands—islands which may be re- 
garded as forming a sort of link between India and the 
Australian division of the globe. The American Mar- 
supial animals were the first of the group with which 
naturalists became acquainted, and the attention of phy- 
siologists was directed with no ordinary interest to their 
extraordinary deviations of structure from that of other 
mammiferous quadrupeds. The Marsupials of America 
do not however constitute the entire and exclusive 
‘mount, much less the major portion, of its mammiferous 
Population (that is, setting the human race out of the 
question). The Sarigues or Opossums (Didelphis, 
auct.) form only a part, and it was still in reserve to dis- 
cover a vast and strange region, the lower Mammalia of 
Which, and these too not a few in species, or even genera, 
were all of the Marsupial type of structure, with the soli- 
“try exception of a few bats, two or three rodents, and the 
dog, which, latter, in a half wild, half savage state, either 
Vor. VIII. 





followed the miserable natives, or prowled at large, and, 
associating in packs, maintained an independent exist- 
ence. This region is Australia—a region of more than 
common interest, both to the naturalist, the statesman, 
and the philosopher. The discovery of Australia has 
indeed opened a world of wonders ; it is replete with new 
forms of life—its botany, its entomology, its ornithology, 
and its mammalogy, have presented fresh sources of con- 
templation and study—eyen its human population, their 
condition and origin, involve a series of elaborate re- 
searches. The recent investigations of geology have 
even added to our surprise; but in this, and indeed in 
every other department of natural science, Australia pre- 
sents a wide field as yet to be explored. 

Among the Marsupial animals of Australia is a group 
or section which may be regarded as the analogue of the 
Didelphine group (genus Didelphis) of the American 
continent, though differing from the true Opossums in 
dentition and some other particulars. The group to 
which we allude is that containing the Phalangers (’ha- 
langista), often, but erroneously, called Opossums in the 
writings of travellers and persons not conversant with 
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natural history, The Opossums of America have ten 
incisor teeth in the upper jaw, and eight in the lower, a 
number greater than that presented by any other Mam- 
malia. The hind feet have a large, well formed, op- 
posable thumb; the tail is naked, round, scaly, and 
prehensile. In their habits they are nocturnal, and their 


appetite is partly frugivorous, partly insectivorous. Dur- | pi 


ing the darkness of the night they prowl in quest of birds, 
eggs, reptiles, insects, and fruits : some of the larger spe- 
cies, like the polecat, creep into the poultry-roost, and 
destroy the fowls and other domestic birds, of which they 
suck the blood. Their odour is extremely unpleasant. 
The Phalangers (Phalangista) of Australia have six in- 
cisors above, of which the two middle exceed the rest, 
and in the lower jaw two long obliquely-projecting 
incisors, the outer edges of which are met by the corre- 
sponding incisors (three on each side) of the upper jaw. 
There is a single but not very characteristic canine on 
each side in the upper jaw, none in the lower: the molars, 
five on each side hove and below, consist above of a large 
conical blunt tooth first, followed by four square teeth, 
having four tubercles on the surface of each, disposed in 
two and two. 

The molars below consist of a false compressed molar, 
followed by four resembling those above. 

The head is somewhat elongated ; the forehead slightly 
arched ; the mouth moderate. 

The feet have five toes; those of the fore-feet are 
armed with strong hooked claws ; those of the hind-feet 
consist of four true toes, and a large ihumb destitute of a 
nail and very distinct from the rest, of which the two 
innermost are shorter than the two outermost, and are 
united together to the base of the claws. The tail is 
more or less prehensile. 

The Phalangers form two sections or subgenera: the 
first is exclusively Australian, and has the tail hairy, as 
the body, except at the extremity beneath. These ani- 
mals form the restricted genus Phalangista. The second 
section comprehends a group distinguished by hayin 
the tail, throughout the greater re of its extent, naked, 
scaly, und highly prehensile, and the ears very short and 
close. These animals inhabit the Celebes and Moluccas, 
where they are called Couscous, or Coéscoés, and consti- 
tute the subgenus Cuscus of Lacépéde. 

Besides these there is a group of Phalangers having a 
parachute of skin covered with soft, delicate, woolly hair like 
that of the body, continued from the sides, and extended be- 
tween the fore and hind limbs, by means of which they can 
take flying leaps to the distance of forty or fifty yards. They 
differ from the Phalangers in some dental peculiarities ; 
and their long well-furred tail is not prehensile. In some 
species the hairs of the tail are distichous, that is, arranged 
on each side like the barbs of a feather. These flymg 
Phalangers constitute the genus Petaurista, from which 
the species with distichous tails have been again ‘separated 
under the subgeneric name of Acrobata. 

With respect to the Phalangers, of which a species, 
the Sooty Phalanger (or Tapoa), which is the native ap- 
pellation of these animals ( Phalangista fuliginosa, Ogilb.), 
is figured at the head of this article, they are animals of 
arboreal habits, residing almost continually among the 
branches: their food consists principally of fruits, but 
birds, eggs, and insects are also eaten. They feed by 
night, being nocturnal, and conceal themselves during 
the day either in hollow trees or in burrows. According 
to Rollin, the Vulpine Phalanger dwells in burrows, 
whence it comes out at night to chase its prey, which 
consists of birds and small animals; the number of 
young which the females of this genus produce at a birth 
appears to be two, at least if the account of Mr. G. Ben- 
nett (see ‘ Wanderings in New South Wales’) is to be 
taken as a criterion; he states that on one occasion he 
was present when a number of flying squirrels (viz. fly- 
ing phalangers), opossums (viz. Shalidgtes), bandicoots, 
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snakes, &c., were caught by the natives during what he 
terms a hunting expedition; and that “ one of the opos- 
sums among the game was a female, which had two 
large-sized young ones in he: pouch.” It is worthy of 
remark that the teats of the female are only two ; at least 
such-is the case in the female of the Phalangista vul- 
ina. (See the dissection of this species in the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society,’ Lond:, 1836, p. 2.) 
In this respect the phalangers agree more nearly with 
the kangaroos, which produce only one at a birth, than 
with the American opossums, of which the common 
species produces from ten or twelve to sixteen. Though 
the phalangers are at ease among the branches, the 
motions of these animals are not distinguished by that 
nimbleness and rapidity which we so much admire in 
the squirrel; on the contrary, their motions are slow and 
cautious, and they use their tail in their progress as an 
additional means of security. When in danger of dis- 
covery they are said to suspend themselves by the tail, 
hanging head downwards, motionless as if dead; and 
this is more remarkably the case with the Couscous of 
the Moluccas, &c.; indeed, it is reported that if a man 
fix his eyes on one thus counterfeiting death, it will con- 
tinue to hang till, no longer able to sustain the weight, 
the muscles of the tail relax with extreme fatigue, and 
the animal falls to the ground. Few animals have more 
soft and delicately woolly fur than the phalangers ; their 
skins are consequently highly prized by the aborigines as 
well as their flesh, which is eaten with avidity, and 
doubtless is not inferior to that of the kangaroo. Speaking 
of the aborigines of New Holland, Mr. G. Bennett ob- 
serves fhat th sexes wear cloaks made from several 
skins of the opossum, kangaroos, or other animals, joined 
together. In cold weather the fur is turned inwards, 
making a warm and comfortable garment.” “ The 
skins of the opossum and kangaroo are ew when 
recently taken from the animal, by stretching them out 
upon the ground with small wooden pegs, the inner side 
being scraped with a shell, until they are rendered per- 
fectly clean and pliable. The skins when dry are 
stitched neatly together with thread made from the long 
tendons of the muscles about the tail of the kangaroo.” 
The reception of an opossum-skin belt appears to be one 
of the initiating rites by which, on attaining the age of 
manhoad, a young man is admitted into the society of the 
men of his tribe, and is permitted to attend their consul- 
tations of assemblies ; at the same time that this badge of 
distinction is conferred the operation of the extraction of 
one of the front incisor teeth has likewise to be under- 
one. 

. Like many of the Marsupials the Phalangers have an 
unpleasant smell, owing to a fluid secreted in certain 
subcaudal glands, but this does not affect the flesh, which 
is delicate. 

In captivity the Phalangers are not very attractive; 
during the day they slumber concealed among the hay or 
other bedding of their cage, shrouding themselves from 
observation, and are impatient of interruption ; they do 
not, however, attempt to bite, and appear as stupid as 
they are sluggish ; their form, however, is graceful, and 
their fur sets them off to much advantage. When feed- 
ing they sit up like the squirrel, holding the article of 
which they are partaking between the fore-paws. During 
the night they traverse their cage, take their food, and 
enjoy the active hours of their existence. We know of 
no instances in which they have bred in Europe, but 8s 
the kangaroo produces young in our climate, it is not 
improbable that under favourable circumstances these 
animals also might multiply in our extensive menageries, 
especially as they appear to bear our climate very well, 
care being taken against their exposure to the severities 
of the weather. Till very recently the acknowledged 
species of the restricted genus Phalangista were vey 
few. Lesson, in his ‘Manuel de Mammalogie,’ only 
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enumerates three, of which the smallest (Ph. nana) is 
about the size of a dormouse ; of the other two, the Ph. 
vulpina is as large asa cat ; the other, Ph. Cookit, much 
less, about the size of a rabbit of six weeks or two montlis 
old. Within the last few years several species huve been 
added to the list, and among them the species figured in 
the present number. This, together with another species, 
was first described by Mr. Ogilby in the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society,’ Lond., 1831, p. 135, under the 
respective titles of Ph. fuliginosa and Ph. zanthopus. 
The description of the former from a living specimen is 
as follows :—“‘ The shape and proportions of Phalan- 
gista fuliginosa are those of the Phal. vulpina: the ears 
are also of similar shape and size, hairy on the out- 
sides, but naked within. The colour is a uniform sooty- 
brown over all parts of the head and body, not even ex- 
cepting the belly and the inner surface of the thighs. 
The hair has a frizzled appearance, but is not so close 
nor so fine as in Phal. vulpina. The tail is long, black, 
and rather bushy ; the naked slip underneath, as well as 
the nose and soles of the feet, which are also naked, is of 
a bright flesh colour. The moustaches are large, stiff, 
and black.” The individual was said to have been 
brought from Sydney. In the museum of the Zoological 
Society are seven or eight distinct species of this genus ; 
indeed, the collection of marsupial animals which this 
museum contains is surpassed by none in Europe. (See 
the Catalogue of the Mam., Zool. Soc., 1838.) 


SELF-SUPPORTING INSTITUTIONS 
FOR 
ORPHANS AMONGST THE IRISH POOR. 
[From a Correspondent.) 
Wuen Ireland was visited by commissionets appoirited 
to inquire into the condition of the poor, with a 
view of ascertaining the propriety of introducing a 


poor-law into that country, they found that, in the 


absence of such a provision, many institutions had 
grown up which had never been established in England, 
where the poor, on losing the means of sustaining them- 
selves in their Ordinary cireumstaices, at once threw 
themselves upon the legal fund for their relief. In Ire- 
land, on the contrary, where ho such fund existed, the 
poor were in someé instances led to form amongst them- 
selves institutions calculated to diminish some of the evils 
to which they were It is most creditable to the 
Irish character to find that the usual object of these insti- 
tutions was to afford succour to destitute orphans. Im- 
mediate starvation they were often unable to sa el 
but they struggled to raise up from their unfortunate 
condition those who have the highest of all claims to pro- 
tection. Mr. Osler, one of the gentlemen employed as 
an assistaut-commissioner under the Irish Poor-Law In- 
quiry, obtained some interestiig information relative to 
these Orphan Societies, and we are partly indebted to his 
Report for the following account. 

Mr. Osler was employed to investigate the state of’ 
charitable education in the city of Dublin, and, in the 
course of his inquiry, a notice happened to catch his eye, 
in an obscure book-shop in a back street called Smock- 
alley, stating that contributions were received there for 
the “Trinitarian Orphan Society.” Mr. Osler ascer- 
tained that the Society was instituted for the maintenance, 
clothing, instruction, and apprenticing of destitute or- 
phans, and that a number of children were thus provided 
for, not by the subscriptions of the wealthy, nor even of 
the middle classes of society, but by the active, voluntary, 
persevering contributions of persons, themselves so poor, 
that their own children, if bereaved of parents, would be 
m a state of destitution, and fit objects of the charity. 
The treasurer of the Society mentioned others of a 
Similar nature, and gradually Mr. Osler became ac- 
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the same principles. He wrote to the Catholi¢ priests in 
Dublin, requesting information respecting similar Socie- 
ties in their respective parishes; but, to his surprise, 
found a much less familiar acquaintance with them than 
he expected on the part of the Roman Catholic clergy : 
they were strictly Lay Associations, with which the clergy 
did not interfere, unless their advice was specifically re- 
quested—a course which Mr. Osler states has most éffici- 
ently promoted the interests of the institutions. 

By much labour and patient inquiry, the treastirer of 
one Society giving him references to the treasurer of 
another, Mr. Osler became acquainted with not fewer 
than twenty-four such Societies, almost unknown either 
to each other or the world. He found that the aggre- 
gate sum raised for the benevolent purposes of these 
institutions amounted to 3924/., nearly 4000/. per 
annum! This sum was mostly raised by weekly sub- 
scriptions of 1d. from the poorest ranks of Dublin. 
On examining Mr. Osler’s tabular view, we find 
that three of the Societies were aided by the proceeds 
of a charity sermon and public dinner ; one by a charity 
sermon alone; one by a charity sermon and a legacy of 
20/. per annum ; three by a public dinner; and three by 
donations. There is one Society, the subscriptions of 
which are 6s., and another of 4s. and 10s. per annum. 
The remainder, that is, half of them, were supported ex- 
clusively by the penny per week subscriptions. One So- 
ciety, the “Cholera Orphan Sodiety,” had an income of 
nearly 800/., but of this 270/. was derived from the more 
opulent classes, as may be easily conceived from its 
name. 

The writer of this notice has heard Mr. Osler describe 
the young men who act as collectors as being unwilling 
to take him with them, as they went into dirty and low 
places. He went however into cellars and garrets, such 
as those only who know the back streets and dark alleys 
of Dublin can describe; but the orphans’ penny was not 
failing, though brought to the collector by a “ bare-footed 
little girl,” and it was given with a smile, though that 
small sum must have been subtracted from the scanty 
means which supplied only the humblest comforts, 

The reader wall feel anxious to know in what manner 
these humble but praiseworthy institutions fulfilled their 
duties towards the objects for whose advantage they were 
instituted. Born in the wretched haunts of poverty 
in Dublin, they were taken and put out to nurse or the 
guardianship of the small farmers and their wives in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, and in the counties of Carlow, 
Wicklow, &c.; thus exchanging confined houses and 
streets for the purer air of the country. The different 
Societies have various rules as to the ages both of admis- 
sion and removal. Most of them provide an apprentice- 
fee, and all present the orphans with a complete suit of 
clothing on leaving the institution. 

The total number of orphans provided for at the time 
of the inquiry (1834) was 800. The annual cost of each 
orphan varied : in one Society being so high as 7/.; in 
another 6/. 6s. ; and in one case being so low as 3/. 18s. ; 
the remainder averaging between 4/. and 5/. 15s. The 
orphans were often taken at the third month of infancy, 
and in boarding them the preference is given to those 
farmers who possess milch-cows. They were generally 
kept till the age of 14 or 15, and then apprenticed to useful 
trades, with a fee of from 3/. to 6/.; and many have been 
afterwards known as respectable members of society. The 
children are twice a year brought to Dublin, in the spring 
and summer, to be examined and paid for, and, says Mr. © 
Osler, “ the cleanly and healthful appearance of the skin 
of the head, the firmness and development of the princi- 
pal muscles, and the quickness and intelligence of the 
eye, proved satisfactorily the kind attention habitually 
bestowed upon them.” 

The first Orphan Society was founded in 1789, and 
the last in *832, The institutions have been more 





quainted with four or five institutions, established on 
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than doubled, and the number of orphans provided for 
more than trebled, every fourteen years. We have the best 
reason for believing that not one shilling was ever diverted 
from its sacred purpose. One difficulty in finding out 
these Societies arose from their having no particular offices, 
the committees and collectors meeting in some obscure 
room temporarily lent for the purpose. 

The total expenditure of Protestant and Catholic male 
and female schools, derived solely from voluntary contri- 
butions, amounts to 6006/., and the Orphan Societies 





expend 3924/., which is little less than two-thirds as 
much as the entire sum appropriated by the wealthy and 
middle classes to the support of every charity-school in 
Dublin. 

The Orphan Societies are mostly Roman Catholic, as 
in Dublin the poorest classes are almost universally of 
that religion ; but os were not necessarily confined to 
any particular sect, and one case occurred of an orphan of 
Protestant parents being put under the care of a Protestant 
family by a Roman Catholic Society. 





Iw the Mediterranean the earliest efforts of ancient navi- ' 


gation were made, and along its shores were successively 
established the first seats of maritime commerce. Tyre 
and Sidon on the east, Alexandria and Carthage on the 
shores of Africa, and Marseilles and Cadiz on the oppo- 
site European coast, were enjoying the advantages of an 
active commercial intercourse while the people inhabiting 
the countries washed by the Atlantic Ocean and_ the 
German Sea*were in a state of barbarism. The Phoe- 
nicians, the Greeks, and Carthaginians had acquired that 
taste for luxuries and enjoyments which it is the object of 
foreign commerce to gratify, and this cause had at the 
same time stimulated the traffic and interchange of com- 
modities, and raised them to a high degree of civilization, 
while in Britain, the opposite parts of the Continent, and 
the rest of Northern Europe the progress of improvement 
as developed by maritime intercourse had not even com- 
menced. We speak of a period preceding the Christian 
era, for the colony of Gadir or Gadeira (Cadiz) was esta- 














of the Mediterranean, beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
(Straits of Gibraltar) was to them an achievement not 
inferior in boldness to that of Columbus, when, starting 
from the same port, he stretched across the Atlantic it 
search of an undiscovered world. Once beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, the Phcenician navigators would 
witness the great tides of the Atlantic, phenomena for 
which they accounted by cx samp. | them to proceed from 
the vast movements of immense submarine animals ; and 
the sun which they saw setting in the distant horizon of the 
ocean was believed literally to quench his fires, and, return- 
ing to his place in the east by unknown subterranean paths, 
his orb again acquired the principles of light and warmth. 
Surrounded by these fearful and mysterious indications 
of the temerity of their enterprise, it may readily be con- 
ceived that their trade continued for a considerable period 
to be confined to the tideless Mediterranean and its fa- 
miliar coasts. To have sailed beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules was the great boast of the ancient steersmat, 





blished by the Pheenicians, To reach so distant a part 





and equivalent in point of honour to the circumnavigation 
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of the globe about three centuries ago. But the moun- 
tains of ancient Spain contained gold and silver, and its 
yalue then, as in the time of Columbus, urged men out 
of the common paths of enterprise. Cadiz soon became 
a flourishing place, and can now count an existence of 
thirty centuries. On the destruction of the parent city of 
Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, the inhabitants of the colony 
attached themselves to the Phoenicians of Carthage, an 
alliance which eventually brought them under the do- 
minion of the Romans, & whom it was called Gades, 
and under them it enjoyed a long period of prosperity. 
Its subsequent history is connected with that of Spain. 
Cadiz was pillaged and burnt by an English expedition 
under Lord Effingham in 1596, and in 1702 an attack 
upon it was made by the English and Dutch. In 1810 
the Cortes raised the flag of ag sey in Cadiz, when 
the rest of Spain was overrun by the French; and in 
1823, when the proclamation of the Constitution of 1812 
had been made, Cadiz was the refuge of the Spanish 
liberal party; but their hopes were frustrated by the 
French army of intervention, which took possession of 
the city on the 3rd of October. 

The situation of Cadiz as a port, without reference to 
the chief object of its founders, who were necessarily 
ignorant of the advantages which would in future result 
from its position, is admirable. It commands the trade 
of Europe, Africa, and Asia Minor in the Mediterranean, 
while the winds and waves of the Atlantic send into its 
harbour vessels from the New World by the most direct 
path. The province of Andalusia, for which Cadiz is the 
outlet, is the richest in Spain in the variety and value of 
its productions. Favoured thus so greatly by natural 
circumstances, it needs only peace, order, and liberty, 
taken in their most enlarged sense, to render its inha- 
bitants prosperous and happy. But these blessings have 
heen imperfectly enjoyed, and Cadiz is declining even in 


peace, struggling in vain against the manifold evils which 


afflict the Spanish peninsula. Wages are low, and pro- 
visions dear ; the rate of mortality is higher than in any 
city in Europe, not even excepting Naples; the deaths 
are more numerous than the births; in a maritime popu- 
lation, amounting in January, 1838, to 58,525, there 
were but two manufacturers of nautical instruments, and 
only one maker of meteorological instruments ; and the 
adjoining royal arsenal, which once employed 5000 work- 
men, and sent forth formidable armaments, does not 
possess the matériel for equipping so much as a sloop of 
war. One-third of the houses in Cadiz are vacant, and 
rents have fallen to a fourth or fifth. It is even painful, 
after such a picture, to revert to the commencement of 
the last century, when rich galleons from South America, 
the Manillas, and Philippines were destined for Cadiz, 
and, in consequence of the removal of the monopoly of 
the trade with Spanish America from Seville to Cadiz, 
foreigners of all nations had their correspondents, com- 
mercial houses, or factories there. So rich and opulent 
were her merchants, that Adam Smith, writing about 
1770, asserted that “the merchants of London have not 
as yet generally become such magnificent lords as those 
of Cadiz and Lisbon.” It was in these days of pros- 
perity that Chiclana arose, consisting of the country- 
houses of the merchants. In 1792, the value of the 
Imports from Spanish America exceeded 7,000,000/. ; 
and the value of the gold and silver, coined and uncoined, 
received in the previous year from the same quarter, 
amounted to more than 5,000,000/. At this time Spain 
had a fleet of eighty sail of the line. The war of 1793 
was the first blow which seriously injured the trade of 
Cadiz, and for nearly fifty years a succession of unhappy 
events have reduced her to her present state. Since the 
Spanish South American colonies became independent, 
the trade has fallen into the hands of foreigners ; it was 
forcibly retained until the grasp by which it was held 
became weakened, and finally powerless, The imports 
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of salt-fish from Newfoundland are brought in English 
vessels; France sends her manyfactures in her own 
ships chiefly; and the United States, Russia, Sweden, 
and other powers send their produce and bring back that 
of Spain chiefly in their own vessels. From Norway, a 
state containing little more than a million of inhabitants, 
there entered 873 ships into the ports of the United 
Kingdom in 1836, while the number of Spanish shi 
was only 57. Spanish vessels are only engaged in the 
trade with Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, 
which is in a very depressed state. Before Spain ac- 
knowledged the independence of the South American 
colonies, her merchant ships were compelled to sail under 
the protection of a foreign flag, even close to the Spanish 
ports. The former splendor of the trade of Cadiz now 
only serves to render her lot more bitter. A forced con- 
tribution of 200 millions of reals having been ordered 
by the government, 13 millions were assessed on the pro- 
vince of Cadiz, while from Seville only 6 millions, and 
on Barcelona less than 3 millions were demanded; a 
proportion which the provincial deputations of the towns 
considered unjust and unequal, considering the unpre- 
cedented depression of the province. 

The exports of Spain consist of wine, fruit, salt, wool, 
silk, quicksilver, and barilla, which are exchanged 
chiefly for manufactures ; those of Spain, whether of 
wool, cotton, silk, hemp, flax, paper, leather, or iron, 
being generally of « coarse and inferior description : 
formerly the rich cloths and silks of Spanish manufac- 
ture were in demand in the rest of Europe. Even agri- 
culture does not furnish supplies equal to the consump- 
tion of the country, though at one period capable of sus- 
taining a much more numerous population. Sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, and spices are imported in Spanish ships 
from the colonies which still retain the Spanish yoke. 
The quantities imported into Cadiz in 1837 were—sugar 
150,534,774 Ibs., coffee 36,654,514 Ibs., leaf tobacco 
1,196,185 lbs., and cigars 143,704,500 in number. The 
great article of export is sherry, and forty-three houses at 
Xeres and Port St. Mary, on an average of the years 
1835-6-7, shipped annually to foreign countries 28,627 
butts, the probable value of which was about 900,000/. In 
1835 the estimated value of the cargoes of 294 ships inwards 
was 141,192/., and of 294 ships outwards 1,222,533/. 
This singular discrepancy is an index to the wretched 
mercantile and commercial policy of Spain, and is de- 
serving of some attention. 

Having the same object as France, but with less ability 
and intelligence for its accomplishment, the tariff of Spain 
is founded on the principle of excluding or putting heavy 
duties on articles of foreign — and manufacture, 
exceeding in some instances a hundred per cent. on their 
value. But as even twenty-five per cent. is a most pow- 
erful inducement to the smuggler to engage in the con- 
traband trade, it follows that but a small ata of 
the imports will, under such a tariff, find their way into 
the custom-house; and temptations and facilities for 
evading the duties are also to be found in the venality of 
the custom-house officers, who, being very ill paid, in- 
crease their income by bribes, and connive at the most 
barefaced frauds upon the revenue. Smuggling is in 
fact the most active trade carried on in Spain. It is not 
an occasional cargo which is successfully landed on an 
obscure part of the coast and conveyed into the interior 
by ingenious stratagems, but by far the greatest portion 
of the imports are introduced in an illegitimate manner. 
The injury to the revenue is not greater than that which 
falls upon the fair trader, and the consequences to the 
country are most demoralising. The Spanish tariff is at 
present undergoing revision, and this evil will surely at 
least be partially remedied. In 1836 the value of our~ 
exports to Spain was 437,076/. ; but to Gibraltar, a slip 
of Spain which is held by England, containing an area 
of a few square miles only, our exports were to the value 
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of 156,411/. Gibraltar is the great resort of the con- 
trabandista, a character truly Spanish, and not only our 
exports to this place, which is in every respect a free 
port, but the produce and manufactures of other coun- 
tries also are here purchased by the smugglers, and are dis- 
tributed in every part of the country, escaping not only 
the custom-house duty, but also local duties of ten per 
cent. In 1837, while the exports from the United King- 
dom to Spain amounted only to 286,636/., those to 
Gibraltar were to the value of 906,155/., showing a still 
greater incapacity on the part of the custom-house to pre- 
serve trade in its legitimate channels. In 1834 about 
three-fourths of the exports to Gibraltar from England 
consisted of cotton goods, the duties upon which are very 
high, and the greater part was for the smuggling trade. 
Thus the proprietors of the few cotton factories established 
in Spain miserably deceive themselves when they seek to 
sromote their interests by inordinate duties. Mr. Porter, 


in the second volume of his valuable work, entitled ‘ The 
Progress of the Nation,’ says, in the chapter on ‘ Foreign 
Commerce,’ “ The extent of the contraband trade carried 
on at Gibraltar is strikingly exhibited by the fact that the 
annual importation of tobacco into that colony amounts to 


from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 Ibs., nearly the whole of 
which is purchased by smugglers and introduced by them 
clandestinely into Spain.” In the case of tobacco the 
government is not called upon by traders to fix a high 
duty, as the manufacture is a royal monopoly. In 1829 
Cadiz was made a free port, and goods might be placed 
in bond without the payment of duties; but the vice of 
smuggling was too formidable for the success of the pro- 
ject, and at the end of 1832 the privilege was withdrawn : 
a reduction of duty can alone break up this pernicious 
trade. The coasting trade of Cadiz is considerable, em- 
ploying vessels of from five to sixty tons burthen, and, 
including their repeated voyages, from 2000 to 3000 
of these vessels annually enter the port. They bring in 
provisions, wine, oil, charcoal, &c., and are freighted out 
with colonial produce and manufactured goods. 

Besides these evils there are others which repress com- 
mercial enterprise and industry. In the fifteenth century 
no people of Europe were prouder of their liberties than 
the Spanish nation ; but these were undermined by Fer- 
dinand of Spain, Charles V., and Philip I1., and the Ynqui- 
sition added the terrors of religious tyranny to the gloom 
of political despotism. Landed pro ty is held by the 
grandees and rich ecclesiastical establishments in masses 
too large for the capital either of the possessor or the cul- 
tivator. Estates are left to the management of agents, 
who oppress the peasantry and involve the landowner. 
An establishment of clerks is kept up on the property, 
and another at the town-house of the proprietor, and cor- 
respondence is carried on between them with all the in- 
cumbrance and delay of official forms as in the govern- 
ment offices. The great landowners seldom visit their 
estates, and never reside upon them. Arthur Young, 
when he visited Spain, found that where the peasantry 
could acquire property in land they carried cultivation 
even up the sides of mountains with great industry. 
Even in the poorest parts of the country, he says, “ We 
saw everywhere signs of much industry, and amidst a 
poverty which hurt our feelings we generally saw some- 
thing to convince us that it was not the fault of the poor 
people that greater exertions were not made.” Cultivation 
is in high perfection where water can be obtained for 
irrigation. But over the greatest portion of the country 
production is checked for want of roads and canals; and 
m the districts which are thus cut off only sufficient is 
produced for its own consumption, as any surplus would 
not pay the cost of transport. Mr. Jacob, in his ‘ Re- 

= on the Corn Trade,” says—*“ The people of Anda- 
usia drew their supplies of wheat and flour from America 
when wheat was there at 4s. 6d. per bushel, whilst on 
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per bushel.” One district may thus be experiencing 4 
famine, while another adjoining is glutted with the prime 
necessary of life. At present, also, there is no induce. 
ment to raise any surplus in more favourable situations 
owing to the distracted state of the country and the lap. 
uor of domestic industry. In a plentiful season there. 
fore the superabundant grain generally becomes spoilt, 
and the vinegrowers are obliged to start the wine from 
their old casks. The vines are being rooted up in some 
districts, the expense of cutting, tilling, and training them 
not being reimbursed by the sale of the produce. The 
causes of this lamentable stagnation of rural industry 
once removed, Spain might soon become one of the richest 
countries of Europe for its indigenous productions. The 
wheat is superior to that grown in any part of the world, 
and the bread in Spain generally is most excellent. But 
under any circumstances the influence of the physical 
character of the country must be taken into account ; and 
Spain is a complete system of mountains, the central 
plains of the interior being at a great elevation and tra- 
versed by numerous mountain ridges. The rivers are 
few in number and do not correspond in their volume or 
extent to the magnitude of their mountain sources. Their 
vicinity to the mountains in many instances renders their 
descent rapid and unfavourable to navigation. 
Cadiz, to which we once more return, is situated at the 
end of a very narrow tongue of land which runs out 
about five miles into the Atlantic from the island of Leon. 
At the western extremity of this projection the land be- 
comes broader, and on this expanding portion Cadiz is 
built, With one small exception the fortifications are 
washed on every side by the waves of the Atlantic, which 
at times break over the walls. Within the ramparts, 
which entirely surround the city, there is a parallel pro- 
menade, from which fine views of the sea and coast may 
be enjoyed. The city is well laid out, and contains 3740 
houses, 223 streets, 34 squares, many of them very small, 
28 churches, 39 public edifices, and 5 gates.* The 
streets are not generally narrow, and are well paved and 
lighted. The water is of bad quality. The houses are 
well built in the Moorish style, having two stories and 
square in the centre surrounded by a gallery. In the 
heat of summer an awning is spread over the court and 
sprinkled with water, and here visitors are received. The 
public buildings possess nothing remarkable. The cus- 
tom-house is one of the best ; the Hospicio is remarkable 
for its great extent, and the Signal-house, 148 feet high, 
for the fine views which it commands ; it is visible from 
the Atlantic at the distance of six leagues. Looking from 
it eastward is the narrow tongue of land connecting Cadiz 
with Leon by a causeway, the antient via Hercules ; the 
coast clad with vines, and whitened with distant villages; the 
mountains still further distant ; and below, formed by the 
peninsula and the mainland, is the beautiful bay with its 
boats and shipping. The bay is nearly twelve leagues m 
circuit. 



























CRIME AND ITS REPRESSION. 


Tue commissioners appointed to inquire as to the best 
means of establishing an efficient constabulary force 
England and Wales have just completed their fit 
Report, which has been presented to both houses of par- 
liament. The body of evidence which the commissioners 
have collected is more extensive than has yet been elicited 
on any branch of penal administration. The experience 
of magistrates and country gentlemen, governors of ga0 
and policemen (the latter including individuals employed 
in the reorganised force of municipal boroughs and 
old parish constables of the rural districts), has bee 
examined and sifted. Even the confessions of deptt 


* From a paper on the ‘Statistics of Cadiz,’ by Lieut,-Colond 
W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., Vice-President of the Statistical Society 





the plains of Castile it was not worth more than ls, 6d. 


London, in the ‘ Journal of the Statistical Society,’ No 6. 
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dators and confirmed vagrants have been made use of in 
forming a conclusion as to the nature of the evil for 
which the commissioners were charged to suggest a 
remedy. The Report, then, apart from the direct objects 
of the inquiry, contains most curious and singular details 
of scenes and practices of real life, which novelists in 
yain attempt to describe from less authentic and copious 
materials. 

It appears that there is an average of upwards of 
100,000 commitments annually to the gaols of the able- 
bodied population of England and Wales for criminal 
offences. There are from 11,000 to 20,000 persons con- 
stantly in gaol, the far greater proportion of whom live 
by habitual depredations upon those who possess pro- 
perty. Nevertheless crimes of violence are gradually 
diminishing, though crimes characterised by fraud are 
increasing in a still greater proportion. The commis- 
sioners remark: “ But this substitution may itself be 
deemed an improvement. Crimes committed by means 
of violence are characteristic of a barbarous age, and of a 
people subject to the dominatiqn of blind passion. Crimes 
committed by means of fraud are characteristic of a state 
less barbarous ; they are divested of animosity on the 
part of the offender, of physical injury and painful alarm 
to the party defrauded, and yield more readily to avail- 
able remedies, in the shape of obstacles which may be 
interposed to render the perpetration of the offence more 
difficult, dangerous, and unprofitable.” 

The existing means by which crime is nourished, 
maintained, and extended, are questions which interest 
every honest man. ‘Not to want or blameless destitution 
is the first entrance upon the career of crime to be attri- 
buted. For honest poverty there need be no starvation ; 


and if crime and poverty be found often united, it will 
probably be found that that poverty has been the result 
of misconduct, of dissipation aad idleness, and the temp- 
tation of turning an “ easy” penny. 


When the false 
step is once taken, a thousand snares are spread around, 
into which the thoughtless and heedless soon become 
inextricably involyed. ‘ When I left my master,” says 
one inmate of a prison, “I went to a lodging-house, 
where I met with some trayellers: they told me I could 
get my living easier by tramping than by labour.” Ano- 
ther who had been enticed into the commission of crime 
says, “I got acquainted with three men in a lodging- 
house; they told me I should always have plenty of 
money and nothing to do. If a lad once gets into a 
lodging-house, it’s all up with him.” Those who are 
betrayed into this course little know the misery and 
short-lived vicious excitement for which they have for- 
feited the prospects of future respectability. “ It was,” 
says one criminal, “ten months from entering upon a 
course of crime to my first conviction. Eighteen months, 
pethaps, on an average, is the time before a depredator 
is apprehended and convicted.”” Some get transported 
for their first offence. The average career of offenders in a 
district which possesses a trained and efficient police force 
does not exceed two years and a half, though in the least 
ellicient districts it exceeds five years. 

The houses for the accommodation of migratory depre- 
dators and vagrants are forcibly described in the Report : 
—“*The trampers’ lodging-house is distinct from the 
beet-shop or the public-house, or any licensed place of 
public accommodation : it is not only the place of resort 
of the mendicant, but of the common thief; it is the 
‘flash house’ of the rural district; it is the receiving- 
louse for stolen goods ;.it is the most extensively esta- 
lished school for juvenile delinquency, and commonly 
atthe same time the most infamous brothel in the dis- 
inct.”” Means exist for regulating beer-shops and public- 
houses, but over the common lodging-houses there is a 
Very imperfect system of control at any time exercised, 
aud yet no receptacles stand so much in need of it. A 
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roads, and even into small villages, enables beggars and 
impostors of every description to carry on their shameful 
trade with the greatest facility. They make one of these 
houses the centre of their operations, issuing from it in 
the morning and returning to it in the evening; and 
when it is their pleasure, or the neighbourhood becomes 
too hot for them, they proceed to another part of the 
country, and pursue the same course of begging, stealing, 
and imposture ; alarming the female inmates of lone 
houses, rendering property insecure, ever propagating 
pernicious habits, and defrauding the charitable by false 
pretexts. The commissioners state that generally the 
majority of prisoners in the county gaols committed 
within the rural districts are persons who are of migra- 
tory habits. The other portion are chiefly agricultural 
labourers, who learn from the more experienced vagrant 
thief felonious practices which they carry back to the 
rural village. 

In what way, it may be asked, is this stream of crime 
to be restrained? Each one may do something towards 
cutting off the source of the current. Let charity be 
exercised with wariness and discretion. The vagrants 
who obtain a livelihood by counterfeiting disease and 
destitution are maintained in their course of idleness by 
mistaken and unenlightened benevolence. The poor are 
in this way extensively imposed upon. The sympathies 
of the gentry and middle classes are attacked by a supe- 
rior class of mendicants, aided by the writers of begging 
letters. One of the latter gentry, a ruined lawyer, is thus 
described by an experienced travelling vagrant :—‘ He 
can write a capital letter, enough to make any of the 
‘quality-people’ cry. The begging-letter people give 
him a shilling for a letter.” The class of beggars who 
employ the letter-writer usually represent themselves as 
decayed tradesmen, captains who have just lost ships on 
the coast, workmen who are thrown out of work by the 
bankruptcy of their employers. They make a profitable 
harvest, and are thus confirmed in their wandering and 
dissolute habits. Other mendicants travel the country, 
presenting themselves almost destitute of clothing, and 
begging food and articles of wearing apparel. They 
have good clothes at the lodging-houses, but before 
entering a town always cover themselves with their most 
wretched garments, sending their best clothes forward to 
their lodgings by a woman who usually accompanies 
them. The apparent destitution of these men moves the 
charitable to provide them with better clothing, which is 
sold at the lodging-houses for spirits and liquor. Food 
and broken victuals are also sold with the same object. 
‘The lodging-house-keepers sell the food again to persons 
who keep dogs, such as rat-catchers and others; and 
even the poor who are in a state bordering upon destitu- 
tion are amongst the purchasers. But there are other 
effects of indiscriminate charity still more lamentable ; 
mechanics and labourers being seduced into the career 
of mendicancy by the advantages which it apparently 
offers over the frequent privations of virtuous and unre- 
pining industry. A case is mentioned in the Report of 
an agricultural labourer sitting by the road-side eating 
dry bread with a little cheese, and, being observed by a 
vagrant, was asked if he had no meat to eat with his 
bread. The labourer answered in the negative, and the 
beggar, pitying him, offered to him some of the meat 
which he had obtained by begging at the doors of the 
surrounding houses of the gentry, {rom which doors the 
labourer said that he or his children, who were known 
to be industrious, would have been spurned if they 
attempted to beg. Fortunately the country is now so 
completely organised, that a system might easily be put 
in practice which would go far to put an end to begging 
as a trade, and it has already been adopted with great 
success in several Poor-Law Unions. The plan 1s, to 
distribute tickets to the rate-payers of the Union, which 





chain of lodging-houses, extending on all the principal 


are given to mendicants; and if they are really in dis- 
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tress, these tickets will provide for their necessities in the 
Union workhouse. The injudicious exercise of charity 
towards worthless tramps is thus prevented, and no 
violence is done to the feelings of the benevolent. In- 
stead of being confined to a few Unions, the system should 
be made general. Wit ad 

Another means of repressing crime, which it is in the 
power of every individual to employ, consists in baffling 
the attempts of thieves by more carefully guarding 
property. A thief of some experience says: “ While 
engaged in a course of crime, I found dogs inside a house 
to be the greatest hindrance, and what occasioned the 
greatest fear; I did not care much for one outside.” 
Another says : “I never heard of a man being turned by 
a cellar-window, unless interrupted; cellars ought to 
have no communication that is not cut off fur the night 
by bolts, bells, and locks. I do not think that any thief 
would break into a house for what was in the cellar 
only.” Another criminal in confinement, who had pur- 
sued a course of robbery, says: “ A drop-latch, connect- 
ing with the outside, should have a button on it to turn 
down at night. Inside bolts should be top and bottom, 
and, to be good for anything, should, when shot, be 
locked in that position by one of the patent locks, so 
. that no boy could be shown in. The main-door key is 
best left in the lock.” 

From a very curious paper in the Appendix, ‘On the 
Practices of Habitual Depredators,’ by Mr. Chesterton, 
the governor of Coldbath-Fields Prison, we gather the 
fullowing useful observations respecting the best manner 
of guarding property from plunderers :—“ Pickpockets 
say, that if a handkerchief be carried in the inside coat- 
pocket, hat, or even pinned in the outer pocket, they are 
foiled. Shop-thieves say, if a till be locked, or a nail at 
the back part to prevent it drawing entirely out, they are 
entirely balked. Pickpockets say, if they get a man into 
a push, he must be robbed, unless he be aware of them ; 
if so, their cant words will save him: if he keeps out of 
a push, his cash in an inside ket, his watch well 
guarded by a chain, or wears a cloak in the season, they 
are foiled. The housebreaker says, a plate of sheet-iron 
on the inside of the door foils him in his attempt at 
panelling, and that Chubb’s lock gives a great deal of 
trouble in opening, but Bramah’s has as yet defeated all 
their attempts. ‘The thief who robs shop-windows says, 
a wire-gauze curtain inside the glass foils him ; the thief 
who robs shop-windows by ‘ palming,’ that the shop- 
keeper must be aware of the game of ‘ palming’ to guard 
against his attacks. And the most notorious smashers 
say, that bad gold is known by its deficient standard 
weight ; bad silver by its malleability and greasy feel.” 

Such are a few of the precautions by which individuals 
may oppose obstacles to and check the progress of crime ; 
but there are circumstances in which self-precaution 
alone does not suffice for the protection of property, and 
security can only be afforded by an authorised and effi- 
cient class of men employed for that purpose. The 
degree in which social advantages are secured and 
enjoyed depends, to a considerable extent, upon the 
activity and energy of the power which is established for 
the defence of a against its vicious members. The 
commissioners on the present state of the rural consta- 
bulary report, “That the early constitutional principles 
of local responsibility for offences committed, by com- 
pensation to the sufferers, or by amercements to the 
crown, has been impaired ; and that there oes not exist 
an adequate local interest to ensure the adoption of 
efficient means for the prevention of crimes.” 

_ In the rural districts agricultural property is rendered 
insecure and subject to extensive depredations. Sheep- 
steuling, stealing turnips, potatoes, fruit, wood, and poul- 
try, are prevalent to an alarming extent, and barns are 
sometimes broken open and grain carried away in a horse 
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labour*:g classes are frequently plundered of the produce 
of their little allotments. The Rev. Thomas Spencer, of 
Hinton, near Bath, mentions the case of a respectable 
labourer who stated that in the summer-time, when he 
had got his onions and other vegetables in different parts 
of his garden, and late in the autumn, when he had 
his potatoes pitted, he was obliged to watch, and to have 
generally a couple of dogs with him, to prevent persons 
going along the road taking away his produce. He has 
sat up, for weeks together, till it was light, and then, 
after a little sleep, he has had to get up and do his day’s 
work. He said, “There is no protection for us.” No 
police force being on the highways, goods sent by 
gons are also frequently stolen; and from the same 
cause, stolen articles may be conveyed away with impv- 
nity, though under the most suspicious appearances. In 
the manufacturing districts the majority of the working 
classes, having no adequate protection from the turbulent 
and lawless proceedings of individuals, often incon- 
siderable in number, are compelled to submit to their 
dictation, and to throw up profitable employment for 
many weeks together at their command, being threatened 
with personal injuries, and even death, should they resist. 
The advantages of an efficient protecting force, great 
as they undoubtedly are, probably cannot be obtained 
without exciting opposition. The metropolitan police 
force has worked its way into public estimation, in spite 
of the grossest abuse and misrepresentation of its objects; 
but the superior protection which it affords is now univer- 
sally recognised. Two hundred applications have been 
made, at different times, for its services in the country, 
where the parish constabulary could not be relied upon 
on account of its inefficiency. A “ Frenchified police” 
is the term of derision applied to an improved force 
organised for the purposes of public security, and for 
delivering individiaole from that state of slavish fear which 
prevents them from exerting themselves to put an end to 
depredations and attacks upon their property. 
police of France is a political police rather than a pre- 
ventive police: in its political capacity it is a necessary 
part of the system in which passports are required before 
an individual can move from one town to pened 
Protection is generally afforded by a military pa 
which makes its emake at conch iods. “The advan- 
tages of an improved police in England are thus empha- 
tically set in the :—* If a constabulary 
were well appointed and trained on a uniform system, 
and were placed under trained and responsible direction 
for the whole country, it would, we are. assured, soon 
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and cart in the most open audacious manner. The 


enable all your majesty’s subjects to sleep under a feeling > 
of setiaitey aie sandnight plunder as ience; it would = 
give protection to the industrious classes in the enjoyment € 
of property, and, by enhancing its value, create additional a 
motives to industry and frugality ; it would give freedom B 
and security to travellers on the roads, and humane 
succour to natives, and hospitality to strangers thrown 
by shipwreck on our coasts; it would free the country 
from mendicancy and vagrancy, and the various ¢ 
that follow in their course; it would free the industry of Taar th 
the manufacturing labourers, and increase the induct Mansfiel 
ments to the investment of capital, by protecting the? Bi Tamywor 
from lawless violence ; it would tend to secure the to the sh 
from the alarms and dangers of riotous disturbances of not coun: 
the peace, by affording a powerful means of repressilig are 
them without the risk of military execution and b the char, 
shed, without putting hostile parties in array ee cach fy their 
other, and without engendering animosities by ane and hom 
neighbour to conflict with neighbour, and master ¥ little diff 
servant. All these benefits may be secured by saving hiclers n¢ 
arising from the amendment of the present ineffect¥® HP isteg i, ¢ 
system and its various parts.” ve in. 
——— # late em 
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